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INCIDENTS OF AUDUBON’S LIFE. 


HERE are very few among us capable 
of realizing the full sense of what is 
meant by wandering alone in the primeval 
forest. It is very pleasant to join a holiday 
party for a day’s ramble in the woods, or 
for the ascent of some mountain peak. It 
is very pleasant to steal away alone along 
some little frequented path into the hidden 
depths of the forest, or along the river's 
bank, tracing it upward to its source in 
some wild rocky glen; to slake one’s thirst 
in its cool crystal stream; to recline in the 
shade of some broad-spreading maple, to 
listen to the rushing of the brook, the song 
of the birds, the gentle murmur of the wind 
through the swaying branches high o’er- 
head, the hum of insects on the wing, and 
catching a glimpse of the blue sky through 
the many-hued foliage, to realize that one 
is alone with nature. Alone, yes, but not 
cut off from companionship. It is the sense 
of being severed from all companionship, 
of being left to one’s own resources to find 
the way through pathless wilds to some dis- 
tant objective point; of having to contend 
alone with all the difficulties and dangers 
of the way, that appals the imagination 
with a sense of desolation and fills the in- 
experienced woodsman with a nameless 
terror. 
To spend years of one’s life in such wan- 
derings, a maa wants unbounded self-reli- 
ance, well-grounded confidence in his own 


resources, and a sense of locality which to 
the ordinary man must appear little short 
of instinctive. 

For such a life in the Western States some 
fifty years ago a man had to be prepared to 
confront real dangers at any moment, to 
engage in encounter with bear or panther 
or vindictive redskin, or some still more 
merciless white man whom crime had iso- 
lated from his fellows and driven to the 
outskirts of civilization. 

Audubon grew to be familiar with such 
dangers. A dreamy, enthusiastic student 
of nature, he had no less the temper of the 
bold pioneer whom no difficulty or danger 
swerved from his object; and as a conse- 
quence the life of the artist and man of sci- 
ence teems with incidents of awful peril and 
wild adventure which in themselves present 
a graphic picture of the Western border life 
of fifty years ago. 

It was on his return journey from the 
upper Mississippi to Hendersonville that 
Audubon passed through the most thrilling 
experience of his lifetime. Night had over- 
taken him on the prairie, but he plodded 
onward along the Indian trail until he came 
to some woodland, and caught sight of a 
firelight toward which he pressed on in the 
confidence that it proceeded from the camp 
of some wandering Indians. As he drew 
nearer he found that it came from the hearth 
of a small log cabin, before which a tall fig- 
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ure was passing and repassing as if busily 
engaged in household arrangements. 

“T reached the spot,” says Audubon, “and 
presenting myself at the door, asked the tall 
figure, which proved to be that of a woman, 
if I might take shelter under her roof for 
the night. Her voice was gruff, and her 
dress negligently thrown about her, She 
answered in the affirmative. I walked in, 
took a wooden stool, and quietly seated 
myself by the fire. The next object that 
attracted my notice was a finely formed 
young Indian, resting his head between his 
hands, with his elbows on his knees. A 
long bow rested against the log wall near 
him, while a quantity of arrows, and two or 
three raccoon skins, lay at his feet. He 
moved not, he apparently breathed not. 
Accustomed to the habits of the Indians, 
and knowing that they pay little attention 
to the approach of civilized strangers, I ad- 
dressed him in French, a language not un- 
frequently partially known to the people of 
that neighborhood. He raised his head, 
pointed to one of his eyes with his finger, 
and gave me a significant glance with the 
other; his face was covered with blood. 

“The fact was that an hour before this, 
as he was in the act of discharging an arrow 
at a raccoon in the top of a tree, the arrow 
had split upon the cord, and sprung back 
with such violence into his right eye as to 
destroy it for ever. 

“Feeling hungry, I inquired what sort of 
fare I might expect. Sucha thing as a bed 
was not to be seen, but many large untanned 
buffalo hides lay piled in acorner. I drew 
a time-piece from my pocket, and told the 
woman that it was late, and that I was fa- 
tigued. She espied my watch, the richness 
of which seemed to operate on her feelings 
with electric quickness. She told me there 
was plenty of venison and jerked buffalo 
meat, and that on removing the ashes I 
should find a cake. But my watch had 
struck her fancy, and her curiosity had to 
be gratified by an immediate sight of it. I 
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took off the gold chain which secured it 
around my neck and presented it to her. 
She was all ecstacy, spoke of its beauty, 
asked me its value, and put the chain round 
her brawny neck, saying how happy the 
possession of such a watch would make her. 
Thoughtless, and as I fancied myself in so 
retired a spot, secure, I paid little attention 
to her talk or her movements. I helped 
my dog to a good supper of venison, and 
was not long in satisfying the demands of 
my own appetite. 

“The Indian rose from his seat as if in 
extreme suffering. He passed and repassed 
me several times, and once pinched me in 
the side so violently, that the pain nearly 
brought forth an exclamation of anger. I 
looked at him, his eye met mine, but his 
look was so forbidding that it struck a chill 
into the nervous part of my system. He 
again seated himself, drew his butcher knife 
from its greasy scabbard, examined its edge 
as I would that of a razor suspected dull, 
replaced it, and again taking his tomahawk 
from his back, filled the pipe of it with to- 
bacco, and sent me expressive glances when- 
ever our hostess chanced to have her back 
toward us. 

‘‘ Never until that moment had my senses 
been awakened to the danger which I now 
suspected to be about me. I returned glance 
for glance to my companion, and rested well 
assured that whatever enemies I might have 
he was not of their number. 

“‘T asked the woman for my watch, wound 
it up, and on the pretense of wishing to see 
how the weather might probably be on the 
morrow, took up my gun and walked out of 
the cabin. I slipped a ball into each barrel, 
scraped the edges of my flints, renewed the 
primings, and returning to the hut, gave a 
favorable account of my observations, «I 
took a few bear skins, made a pallet of 
them, and calling my faithful dog to my 
side, lay down with my gun close to my 
body, and in a few moments was to all ap- 
pearance fast asleep. 
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“A short time had elapsed when some 
voices were heard, and from the corners of 
my eyes I saw two athletic youths making 
their entrance, bearing a dead stag upon a 
pole. They disposed of their burden, and 
asking for whisky, helped themselves freely 
to it. Observing me and the wounded In- 
dian, they asked who I was, and why the 
devil that rascal (meaning the Indian, who 
they knew understood not a word of Eng- 
lish) was in the house? The mother, for 
so she proved to be, bade them speak less 
loudly, made mention of my watch, and 
took them to a corner, where a conversation 
took place, the purpose of which required 
little shrewdness in me to guess. I tapped 
my dog gently, he moved his tail, and with 
indescribable pleasure I saw his fine eyes 
alternately fixed on me, and raised to the 
trio in the corner. I felt that he perceived 
danger in my situation. The Indian ex- 
changed the last glance with me. The lads 
had eaten and drunk themselves into such 
a condition that I already looked upon them 
as hors de combat, and the frequent visits of 
the whisky bottle to the ugly mouth of theit 
dam, I hoped would soon reduce her toa 
like state. Judge of my astonishment when 
I saw the incarnate fiend take a large carv- 
ing knife, and go to the grindstone to whet 
its edge. I saw her pour the water on the 
turning machine, and watched her working 
away with the dangerous instrument, until 
the cold sweat covered every part of my 
body, in despite of my determination to 
defend myself to the last. Her task fin- 
ished, she walked to her reeling sons and 
said, ‘There, that'll soon settle him! Boys, 
kill yon , and then for the watch!’ 

“T turned, cocked my gun locks silently, 
touched my faithful companion, and lay 
ready to start up and shoot the first who 
might attempt my life. The moment was 
fast approaching, and that night might have 
been my last in this world, had not Provi- 
dence made provision for my rescue. All 
was ready. The infernal hag was advanc- 
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ing slowly, probably contemplating the best 
way of dispatching me,while her sons should 
be engaged with the Indian. I was several 
times on the eve of rising and shooting her 
on the spot, but she was not to be punished 
thus. The door was suddenly opened, and 
there entered two stout travelers, each with 
along rifle on his shoulder. I bounced up 
on my feet, and making them most heartily 
welcome, told them how well it was for me 
that they should have arrived at that mo- 
ment. The tale was told ina minute. The 
drunken sons were secured, and the woman, 
in spite of her defense and vociferations, 
shared the same fate. The Indian fairly 
danced for joy, and gave us to understand 
that as he could not sleep for pain he would 
watch over us. 

“You may suppose we slept much less than 
we talked. The two strangers gave me an 
account of their once having been them- 
selves in a similar situation. Day came 
fair and rosy, and with it the punishment 
of our captives. 

“They were quite sobered. Their feet 
were unbound but their arms were securely 
tied. We marched them into the woods off 
the road, and having used them as Regu- 
lators were wont to use such delinquents, 
we set fire to the cabin, gave all the skins 
and implements to the young Indian war- 
rior, and proceeded well pleased toward 
the settlements.” 

At the period at which this incident oc- 
curred, “Regulator Law” was the high 
tribunal in the Western States. A savage 
and outcast population fringed the settled 
territories, and among these the most das- 
tardly crimes were current. ‘Regulator 
Law” was administered by a body of Amer- 
ican citizens, and was akin to a vigilance 
committee in its self-assumed functions. 
The punishment of felons who could defy 
or were likely to escape the law of the land 
was the special duty of the Regulators, and 
the name acquired a terrible significance in 
the Western wilds. 


THE CLIFF SWALLOW 


HE Republican or Cliff Swallow is 

one of several species of North 
American birds, whose habits have been 
essentially modified by the settlement of 
this country by the white man. Before his 
advent in America, this species built its 
mud nests only on the perpendicular faces 
of cliffs and precipices, as it still does in 
many of the wilder sections of our country; 
but, as houses and outbuildings became 
numerous, it was quick to see the oppor- 
tunities offered by such edifices for its nests, 
and, perhaps also recognizing in man a 
protector, it came at length to build its nest 
and rear its young under his roof. This 
done, and the habit of making use of 
houses for his purpose having been estab- 
lished, it soon followed that the range of 
the Cliff Swallow became much extended. 
Formerly there were wide stretches of coun- 
try where there were no natural building 
places for these birds—and so where they 
never nested and were seen only during 
the migration—but as soon as they had 
learned to take advantage of the new 
building places constantly being erected 
for them, they constructed their nests in 
such regions and became summer residents 
where heretofore they had been only birds 
of passage. It has been affirmed that the 
Cliff Swallow is not indigenous in the East, 
but is an immigrant from the West, where 
indeed it is most abundant, its bottle-shaped 
nests being seen in great numbers on the 
cliffs which overhang many Western rivers. 
Professor Verrill, however, has shown that 
this species was found in New England as 
long ago as the year 1800, and Dr. Coues 
writing on the same subject says: “That 
the settlement of the country has conduced 
to the general dispersion of the birds dur- 
ing the breeding season in places that knew 
them not before is undoubted; but that any 


general eastward migration ever occurred, 
or that there has been in recent times a 
progressive spread of the birds across suc- 
cessive meridians, is less than doubtful—is 
almost disproven. Birds that can fly like 
the swallows, and go from South America 
to the Arctic Ocean, are not likly to cut 
round via the Mississippi, houses or no 
houses.” He then goes on to say that the 
apparent absence of these birds in the 
Southern States is due only to the fact 
that the country is not adapted to them, 
and expresses the belief that the birds in 
their migration pass over this region, al- 
though they do not stop to breed. 

Although the Cliff Swallows, like the 
purple martin and the chimney swifts, have 
come to avail themselves of constructions 
erected by man for their building places, it 
must not be supposed that even in the more 
thickly settled portions of the country they 
abandoned their former habits, for Profes- 
sor Verrill in 1861 found a large colony of 
these birds building on the limestone cliffs 
of Anticosti, and the same thing may be 
seen to-day in the West, where houses are 
abundant. These birds have simply adapted 
themselves to a new set of conditions. They 
have discovered that civilization offers them 
a new place for building where they are safe 
from many of the dangers to which in their 
natural breeding places they are exposed, 
that when they nest on barns and houses, 
violent rain storms do not soften the walls 
of their dwellings so that they fall by their 
own weight, nor are their enemies, winged 
and four-footed, as likely to attack them; 
and being wise little creatures, they make 
the most of their oppportunities. 

The Cliff Swallow is a bird of wide range. 
It may pass its summers on the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean, and its winters on the 
hot plains of Old Mexico. It is found 
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everywhere from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. Space seems nothing to it. It is 
here to-day, and to-morrow may have utterly 
disappeared, not to return for seven or eight 
months. An admirable discussion of this 
and other subjects connected with these 
birds may be found in Dr, Coues’s “ Birds of 
the Colorado Valley,”’ to which the reader 
is referred. 

Soon after its arrival in spring, which is 
usually in the latter part of April, the 
colony of Cliff Swallows break ground for 
their houses. This is no figure of speech, 
for the birds do literally dig up earth and 
construct their nests of it, just as in a city 
a builder makes his house of brick. The 
lining, which consists of a little dried grass 
and feathers, we may consider as the furni- 
ture of the house, perhaps the carpets, 
blankets and sheets. 

It is curious and interesting to watch the 
Swallows after they have settled their mat- 
rimonial affairs and are ready to begin the 
construction of their dwellings. By this 
time they have selected the site for the 
colony’s home, which may be the rough 
overhanging face of a beetling cliff, or just 
beneath the eaves of a farmer’s barn, or 
under the overhanging roof of his house. 
There is a great deal of discussion over the 
matter, you may be sure, and before it is 
decided, the spot chosen is carefully ex- 
amined by the birds, who twitter and call 
each other, and cling with fluttering wings 
and outspread tail to the surface against 
which the nests are to be fastened, while 
others sweep by in swift flight, examining 
with keen eyes every inch of the space to 
see if it will answer their purpose. When 
the selection is finally made, all the Swal- 
lows rise in the air, and with a great twit- 
tering, as if congratulating each other that 
they have accomplished so much, they fly 
away to prepare for the work which is to 
follow. 

They havé~already selected the spot 
whence to obtain their building materials, 


and soon you may see them in large num- 
bers standing about some muddy, half- 
dried puddle, which has remained in the 
road since the last rain, or by a pool on a 
sandbar in the river, or on the muddy edge 
of some quiet bay, where there is no cur- 
rent and a mixture of mud and sand is be- 
ing left here by the receding waters. If 
you are lucky enough to be about at just 
the right time, and can approach close 
enough to bring the tiny workers within 
easy range of your opera glass, you can 
see for yourself what Dr. Elliott Coues so 
happily describes in the following. para- 
graph: 

“Watching closely these curious sons and 
daughters of Israel at their ingenious trade 
of making bricks, we may chance to see a 
circle of them gathered around the margin 
of a pool, insecurely balanced on their tiny 
feet, tilting their tails and ducking their 
heads to pick up little ‘gobs’ of mud. 
These are rolled round in their mouths till 
tempered and made like a quid in globular 
form, with a curious working of their jaws; 
then off go the birds and stick the pellet 
against the wall. * * * The birds work 
indefatigably; they are busy as bees, and a 
steady stream flows back and forth for 
several hours a day, with intervals for rest 
and refreshments, when the Swallows swarm 
about promiscuously a-flycatching. In an 
incredibly short time the basement of the 
nest is laid, and the whole form becomes 
clearly outlined; the mud dries quickly, and 
there is a standing place. This is soon 
occupied by one of the pair, who now stays 
at home to welcome her mate with redoubled 
cries of joy and ecstatic quivering of the 
wings as he brings fresh pellets, which the 
pair in closest consultation dispose to their 
entire satisfaction. In three or four days, 
perhaps, the deed is done; the house is 
built. * * * *” Its form varies greatly, 
but the most perfect nest is considered the 
bottle-shaped, which is more nearly oval, 
one end of the egg being glued to the wall 
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for support, and the other being prolonged 
into the generally downward directed neck. 
Nowadays, however, and especially under 
the eaves of dwellings, we are more likely 
to find nests without any roofs at all, mere 
cup-shaped structures, fastened by one side 
to the wall, since the projection beneath 
which they are built affords shelter from 
the elements. Indeed, whether the sup- 
port of the nest be natural or artificial, an 
effort seems usually made to so locate the 
structure that it shall be in a measure pro- 
tected from the rain. As already hinted, 
the sun-dried mud when wet is not the 
most secure material for a house, and it is 
not unusual after a violent storm to find at 
the foot of some cliff the wreck of many 
once happy Swallow homes, where frag- 
ments of nests, broken eggs, and dead 
featherless nestlings show what destruction 
has overtaken one of these aerial towns. 
The four eggs, white, spotted with dark 
brown, are equally the pride and delight of 
both parents, and while the mother bird lov- 
ingly broods them in her warm, dry home, 
the father is abroad, swinging constantly 
through the air, catching insects which he 
brings home to feed his mate. She wel- 
comes him with cries of joy, and perhaps 
for a little while he sits on the doorstep 
of the house and tells her what he has seen 
during his last excursion, and then after a 
little rest, hurries off again on another hunt- 
ing expedition, When the young are hatched 
both parents are kept busy in providing 
them with food, and ere long one or more 
of the little ones may be seen at the mouth 
of the nest awaiting the parents’ return. 
The young are ready to fly usually about 
the last of July, and as soon as they have 
had sufficient practice to make it safe for 
them to undertake the long journey south- 
ward, usually in New York and Connecti- 
cut about the last of August or first of 
September, the Swallows, after great prep- 
drations and many long practice flights, 
take their course to warmer climes, The 
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young Swallows are easily affected by cold, 
and we have seen, during a northeast storm 
in August, a whole row of them sitting on 
a window sill on the leeward side of a 
house, looking as bedraggled and uncom- 
fortable as possible. They evidently did 
not know man as an enemy, and looked up 
with the most perfect confidence into the 
face of an observer who came to the win- 
dow. 

The food of the Cliff Swallow, like that 
of most species of this group, consists wholly 
of insects, which it generally pursues and 
seizes on the wing, though in the high 
mountains of the West we have seen it in 
the early morning feeding on the ground 
upon insects which had been chilled by the 
frost of the preceding night. Dr. Coues, in 
the work already cited, calls attention tothe 
vastness of the number of annoying or in- 
jurious insects which these birds destroy, 
and preaches a sermon on the folly and 
wickedness of destroying them, which might 
be read with profit by the thoughtless. 
He concludes with these forcible words: 
“Things both useful and beautiful are not 
so common that we can afford to sacrifice 
them in vain. ‘The rowdy boys and all the 
crew of tramps and potters of the gun who 
shoot Swallows for sport may be seriously 
admonished that these birds are worth 
more to society than their idle vicious 
selves.” 

The Cliff Swallow is 514 inches in length 
and about 12 in extent of wings. The 
top of the head, a spot on the throat and 
the back, are lustrous steel blue. A collar, 
grayish brown, separates the blue-black of 
the head and back. Forehead marked with 
a semilunar band of white or brownish red. 
Chin, throat and sides of head brownish 
red. Other under parts rusty gray, fading 
to white on the belly, Wings and tail 
brownish black. Bill black, feet brown. 
The male and female are alike. The young 
are paler throughout, and lack the black 
spot on the throat, 
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THE STORY OF 


HE Princess Ruby-Throat belonged 

to a certain race of fairies who lived 

in the most beautiful country in the world. 

Cold and frost were unknown in this fair 

land, and its inhabitants had nothing to do 

but enjoy themselves continually, for nature 

furnished such an abundance of food that 
work was unknown. 

It was not even necessary to build houses 
to live in, for the trees and flowers afforded 
such pleasant places of retreat that, had it 
not been for the needs of the fairy babies, 
no one would ever have thought of making 
separate homes. 

As it was, the dwellings consisted of only 
one room, which was so tiny that, it could 
just hold one mother fairy and two babies 
comfortably, and they were never used very 
much after the children grew large enough 
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to fly about and choose their own places of 
resort. 

This race was considered the most beau- 
tiful of all the races of fairies, and indeed 
they ranked so high in this regard that they 
were looked upon by the others as almost 
a superior race, of whom it would be silly 
and ridiculous to be jealous, for the very 
first glance would immediately prove to any 
one that such beauty must be as rare as it 
Was exquisite. 

It was true that it had been whispered 
among them that great travelers spoke 
sometimes of another race of fairies living 
far across the great sea, that equalled them 
in fine looks and graceful motion; but then 
who was so foolish as to believe all that 
travelers said? Perhaps it was not true at 
all. The fairies doubted it, and looked so 
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indignant when it was ‘mentioned, that it 
was always thought best to let the subject 
drop. 

Among all the race none was more re- 
nowned for loveliness and grace than the 
Princess Ruby-Throat, so called because of 
the brilliant red jewels that she wore con- 
stantly at her throat, and it is certain that 
she deserved all'the praise showered upon 
her, for she was not only beautiful but also 
extremely amiable. 

She had never been known to take part 
in any- of the frequent quarrels that dis- 
turbed the peace of her neighbors, and she 
had more than once been seen to leave a 
flower bell filled with particularly fine honey 
rather than dispute its possession with some 
other fairy who came flying up just as she 
was getting ready to enjoy her treat. 

Ruby-Throat plainly looked upon the 
whole world as a place to be happy in, and 
devoted her whole life to pleasure. She 
said that youth was the time for enjoyment, 
and that she did not intend to have any 
care about anything until she grew old and 
it was forced upon her. 

And so day after day was to her but a 
succession of delights. When she awoke 
im the morning her first thought was for 
her dress, for she always gave the greatest 
care to her apparel, and prided herself upon 
the elegance of her attire. When she had 
arranged her toilet to her satisfaction she 
would float lazily up to a dewy leaf whose 
glistening surface formed an admirable 
mirror, and poising herself on her gauzy 
wings, admire her beauty to her heart's 
content. 

Then ‘she would fly off to her favorite 
trumpet flowers, and drink deep draughts 
of the delicious honey which they had been 
holding, as she supposed, for her especial 
use, 

Breakfast over, she would, journey from 
blossom to blossom, merely for the sake of 
their fresh beauty, for she enjoyed the love- 
liness of others as much as she did her 
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own, and admired every flower that raised 
its head up to her friendly eyes. She would 
flutter in ecstasy around the velvet petals 
of the red rose, and would hang over the 
snowy radiance of the lily thrilled with de- 
light, while even the dainty-hued wild violet 
would receive her delicate attentions. But 
Ruby-Throat did not enjoy the flowers 
alone. She enjoyed also the shady streams 
that flowed so quietly over the grassy mea- 
dows, and the deep stillness of the forest. 
In fact, if she was needed for any purpose, 
her friends never knew whether to look 
among the crimson peach blossoms or the 
plumes of the fern, or the wild dells where 
the water dripped over the brown rocks 
that were the haunt of timid birds, for the 
young princess seemed to be everywhere at 
once, and to enjoy one place as well as an- 
other. 

Occasionally she would make a visit to 
the Gray Giants who lived not far away, but 
this she did more from waywardness than 
anything else, for they were so exceedingly 
homely as to be disagreeable to look at, and 
their manners and customs were also most 
offensive. Besides, she had been advised 
by her mother never to venture into any 
kind of danger, and as Ruby-Throat dearly 
loved excitement, she sometimes went near 
the Giants just for the fun of having them 
run after her. There was no real danger, 
for the princess was so swift of motion she 
could easily elude a whole army of giants, 
but still she liked to fancy that there was a 
little bit of risk in entering their dominions. 
One day, when she felt in the mood for 
something lively, she wandered off toward 
the domain of the Gray Giants and looked 
curiously at their gloomy castles. She could 
hear the piteous moans of the many captives 
who were confined in these dreary -dun- 
geons, and for the first time in her life she 
appreciated the blessing of being able to 
fly about just as she pleased. 

She felt so happy to think that she was 
not a prisoner in a dark cell that she forgot 
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all about the Giants for a moment, and 
alighting on a twig of laurel, stretched her 
little wings one after the other from very 
satisfaction, 

But presently she flew off again, and this 
time she approached the castles nearer than 
she had ever been before. She flew round 
and round one of the largest ones several 


knew that the Giant was on his way to meet 
the intruder. 

Ruby-Throat turned with the speed of 
lightning and fled through the court. But 
swift as was her flight, the Giant almost 
caught up with her, and a thrust from his 
poisoned spear might have ended her life 
had not she escaped in time. 


BUT SWIFT AS WAS HER FLIGHT, THE GIANT ALMOST CAUGHT UP TO HER, 


times, and at last, urged on by her irresist- 
ible curiosity, entered its gates, and passed 
once or twice around the outer court. Then 
she paused and listened, but the moans of 
the hapless prisoners inside alone fell upon 
her ear. Emboldened by this, she ventured 
still further, and entered the large corridor 
that led to the Giant’s own apartment, but 
hardly had she taken a step before she re- 
gretted her imprudence. 

For almost instantly she heard a heavy 
tread re-echoing through the halls, and 


Sobered by this adventure, she flew home 
very quickly, and spent the rest of the day 
in congratulating herself upon her good 
fortune in escaping the Giant, and vowed 
that she would never go near those doleful 
precincts again. 

But there was one place that Ruby-Throat 
always visited with great pleasure, for here 
she frequently met a little earth child who 
was her dearest friend. This was in a shady 
hollow, where bright berries grew and the 
flowers bloomed constantly. 
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Ruby-Throat had found it out one day 
when the sun was unusually warm and she 
had flown to the woods for shade. While 
she fluttered round the beautiful spot en- 
joying keenly all its beauties, now bending 
over the golden moss, and now caressing 
the shy white violets, she heard a voice 
speaking so sweetly that she thought it 
must be the flowers talking. 

“ Beam of the Sun,” said the voice, “come 
here, Iwillnot harm you. Ah, do not think 
it; I will only love you.” 

Ruby-Throat glanced around suspicious- 
ly. Where could that voice come from? 
The flowers seemed to be listening, too, as 
though they heard strange tones. 

At last Ruby-Throat espied a brown- 
faced, brown-haired, brown-eyed little maid 
standing back among the shadows, and 
stretching timidly out a tiny brown palm. 

And the voice belonged to her, for she 
kept repeating all the while, “Beam of the 
Bright Sun, come hither and let me teach 
you to love me.” 

Ruby-Throat fluttered her wings uneasily. 
This was evidently an earth child; she had 
heard of such creatures, but would it be 
safe to make her acquaintance? Perhaps 
she would prove more dangerous than the 
Gray Giants. 

But at last, won by the sweet voice and 
gentle eyes, she ventured nearer and nearer 
to the little maid, until she could look deep 
into the brown eyes, and then all fear van- 
ished, for she saw that they were as pure 
and guileless as the white violets at her 
feet. 

The earth child smiled. “ Rose of Noon,” 
she said, addressing the fairy in her sweet- 
est tone, “tell me, do you know Nita, who 
went away last year while the strawberries 
were ripe?” 

“ Nita? who is Nita?” asked Ruby-Throat, 
more and more charmed with this winning 
creature, who called her such flattering 
names. 

“Nita was my little playmate,” answered 


the child; “and she died last year just as 
the strawberries turned reddest. But I 
thought perhaps she had come to you, for 
our people say that when we die we become 
like you.” 

This was such great news to Ruby-Throat 
that she was silent with amazement. 

“T think it must be beautiful to become 
one of you,’’ the child went on. ‘ Perhaps 
after I die I shall be your sister; how would 
you like that?” 

Ruby-Throat gave a little cry of joy. 

“Nothing could be more delightful,” she 
said; “you are so very amiable, and you 
would no doubt turn into a beautiful fairy.” 

The child seemed pleased at this and 
looked at Ruby-Throat admiringly, and 
from that time their friendship progressed 
rapidly. 

It was to this friend that Ruby-Throat 
flew after her adventure with the Gray Gi- 
ant, for her feelings‘had been sadly outraged 
by the encounter, and she wanted to hear 
the child’s pleasant voice, which always 
sounded as sweet to her as the song of the 
thrush in the dewy morning. She flew 
round and round the little shady nook, but 
the earth child did not appear, and she was 
just going to start off home again when she 
heard the well-known voice. 

“Queen of the Day Star,” come hither; I 
have brought you some sweets;” and there 
stood the child with a vial of golden honey 
in her hand, which she was offering to her 
little friend. 

Ruby-Throat flew to her, and caressed 
her lovingly, and then took long draughts 
of the delicious honey which the child told 
her was gathered all from the dainty snow- 
drops and pretty crocuses which grew in 
her own little garden. 

And Ruby-Throat never ceased until she 
had sipped the very last drop, and was not 
then satisfied until the child promised her 
more on the morrow, 

Then she hovered around her little dark 
friend, who petted and caressed her and 
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called her pretty names until it was time 
for her to go home, and then with promises 
to meet the next day they parted. 

But at the appointed hour, when the earth 
child came singing through the woods, with 
flowers in her hair, and the amber honey 
gleaming through the crystal vial, little 
Ruby-Throat failed to make her appear- 
ance. 

“Gem of the Day, where art thou?” cried 
the child, looking round in bewilderment, 
for the fairy had never before failed to 
come at her call. 

But she waited in vain, and at last went 
sadly home, for her little friend was even 
then lying stunned and bruised in the 
cruel net which had caught her, and in a 
moment deprived her of the liberty with- 
out which her young life seemed only cruel 
mockery. 

Poor Ruby-Throat! When she came to 
herself and looked around that strange 
place to which her captor had brought her, 
her heart grew sick with fear. She was too 
weak and stunned to feel like moving at 
first, but as her strength came back to her 
she felt a little ray of hope, for she saw that 
her prison was not all surrounded by those 
thick, ugly walls, but that here and there 
were openings through which the blue sky 
and green trees appeared. 

She began to think that her captivity was 
all a mistake, and looked around with in- 
terest to see what the place was like, while 
her wings were getting back some of their 
wonted strength. She saw with surprise 
several of her old friends in this place, 
whom she had missed for some time. Here 
were Emerald-Throat and Topaz, her cou- 
sins, and there on a little perch sat Azure- 
Crown, looking at her with friendly recog- 
nition. 

Ruby-Throat saw that there were innum- 
erable other occupants of the room besides 
those of her own class. There were robins, 
and thrushes, and goldfinches, and orioles, 
and then there were beautifnl butterflies, 
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and giant moths, and gold and silver fishes. 
There were also flowers and palms, and 
gold-green mosses, but Ruby-Throat forgot 
everything else in her astonishment at see- 
ing that the butterflies and moths did not 
move but seemed glued against the wall; 
that the fishes had to be content with tiny 
little lakes where it seemed they had no 
room to move in, and that the singing birds 
all sat quietly on gilded perches, while their 
wings must have been aching for a long 
flight through the breezy woods. 

But when Ruby-Throat felt able to fly 
and tried to pass out through one of those 
open spaces, she found this mystery all ex- 
plained, for her flight was barred, by what? 
She did not know, but something kept her 
from flying outside, though the sky and the 
trees seemed so near, and she felt just as 
helpless as she had felt one day when she 
saw a fairy just like herself looking at her 
from the bottom of the spring, and she 
could not get to her though she tried and 
tried, till her wings were wet and ached 
with weariness. And so she found she was 
a prisoner here just as much as when she 
lay in that fatal net whose meshes were 
stronger than any ever woven by the fiercest 
Gray Giants that had ever lived, and as the 
poor princess realized this her heart sank 
again, and she felt as though life was too 
bitter to bear. 

And as the days passed it grew still har- 
der, although her captor brought her bright 
flowers and honey as sweet as any she had 
ever tasted, for one by one her friends sick- 
ened and died—first Emerald-Throat, and 
then Topaz, and last of all Azure-Crown, 
while she was left alone among strangers. 
She noticed that as each of her relatives 
died the more attentive to her her captor 
became, and that he tried in every way to 
make her contented and happy; but she 
was too miserable to be comforted, and only 
cared to die too, so that she could wake up 
perhaps in some other world where such 
cruelty was unknown, 
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It is very certain that death would soon 
have put an end to all her misery, had not 
something happened one day which made 
life seem worth having again. 

As she sat on her perch one morning, 
listlessly looking at the soft clouds which 
were floating across the sky, she heard a 
voice which thrilled her with delight. 

It was the earth child, and in another 
moment she was at Ruby-Throat’s side. 

“Poor prisoned Star,” said the gentle 
voice, “wouldst thou seek again thy home 
in heaven? Then fly, Beam of Day!” and 
before she could think Ruby-Throat found 
that the barrier that had kept her in had 
disappeared and that she could indeed fly 
out toward the drifting clouds that she had 
watched with such longing. 


a WORD FOR, THE 


HE English sparrow is generally re- 

garded with so much disfavor that 

it is almost accounted treason to say a word 

in his defense. Yet he has his virtues as 
well as his vices, like his defamers. 

I feel that I am qualified to make this 
assertion, as I have been an interested 
watcher of a colony of sparrows which have 
made their house in a large tree in my 
garden, and as the branches overshadow 
my window, I am able to keep myself well 
informed of their proceedings. 

How quiet they are now in October com- 
pared with their summer mood. Inoticea 
number of small birds in the tree—mem- 
bers of the warbler family I think—but the 
sparrows do not molest them, for their 
jealously guarded young have flown, and 
the nests are empty. 

Early in the season, however, disagree- 
ments would arise, and I have heard loud 
talking between rival claimants for some 
eligible building site. Occasionally the dis- 


The earth child fled, too, her light foot- 
steps scarcely echoing through the gloomy 
stone courts, and how Ruby-Throat re- 
gained her freedom was a puzzle to her 
captor as long as he lived. 

But the princess never forgot, and re- 
mained faithful to her child friend while 
life lasted. Her presence was sweeter to 
her than the flowers, and her voice dearer 
than the voice of the sweetest bird, as she 
talked to her of the time when she too 
would be a beautiful spirit with wings to 
fly through the clear air, and how they 
could roam together through that wonder- 
ful country of their dreams, where the sun- 
light lay always golden, and no harmful 
thought ever came to mar its loveliness and 
peace. 

HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 


ENGLISH SPARROW. 


putants would come to blows, and settle the 
question of proprietorship by a coup de main, 
in which the whole community would join, 
while the spasmodic jerkings of their tails 
showed the intensity of their emotions. 

But I am glad to say that this aggressive 
spirit was not the prevailing one among 
them, and when the rights of property 
holders were secured the general harmony 
was seldom disturbed. 

These little failings in Passer domesticus 
have gained him many enemies, but he has 
another side to his character, and I will now 
speak of his virtues, which consist in de- 
stroying insects, but with this he is never 
credited, and the fact that he rears his 
young on insect food, which I have ascer- 
tained from personal observation, is also en- 
tirely ignored. As the nesting season ex- 
tends from May till September, it is incal- 
culable the number of insects that one pair 
of sparrows will destroy in a season. 

Our little brown friend is also very intel- 
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ligent and affectionate, of which I have had 
abundant proof, having brought up several 
sparrow children that I have found in my 
garden unable to fly, and I could not leave 
them in their helplessness to fall a prey to 
the cat. No two were alike in character, 
each one was as distinct from the other as 
my neighbor’s little Harry and Willie and 
Carrie. 

The sparrows evidently appreciated my 
kindness to their offspring, and manifested 
a degree of intelligence in the matter truly 
remarkable. 

I was watching a pair of these birds one 
day feeding a little one on the ground, 
which apparently caused them a great deal 
of anxiety, as it would go into the road. 

Suddenly the parents flew up to my win- 
dow, and looked steadily at me. I said, 
“Do you want me to get the baby? Very 
well, I'll come,” but I purposely delayed, 
to see what they would do further, when 
the female became impatient, and went to 
the basement window, pressing her breast 
against the glass, and striking it repeatedly 
with her bill, at the same time uttering loud 
cries. Fortunately a member of the family 
who understood the bird’s appeal was in 
the dining room at the time, and the adven- 
turous baby soon found himself in a wooden 
cage on my window sill, when the parents 
resumed feeding it as if nothing had hap- 
pened out of the common, and as if it was 
an every-day occurrence for sparrows to 
knock at the doors and windows of houses, 
and request the inmates to take care of 
Little Fluffy. 

I was generally successful in rearing the 
nestlings I picked up, and they soon learned 
to enjoy the delights of a sand bath, so 
much so indeed that I really was afraid 
sometimes they would rub all their feathers 
off (the few they had) but a water bath was 
always an epoch in their existence. I would 
hold them poised on my finger over a saucer 
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of water, and the more intelligent of them 
would cling to my hand with one foot, while 
they would ascertain the depth of the water 
with the other, and when they found it 
was only knee deep it did not require 
much urging to induce them to enter boldly 
in, 

One young lady was so intemperate in 
the use of the bath that she had scarcely 
ever a dry thread—I mean feather—upon 
her. When I turned on the faucet, the sound 
of the running water would throw her into 
ecstasies, and she would spread her wings 
and plunge about on the floor in delighted 
anticipation of the coming luxury. 

Fond as I grew of the little creatures, I 
gave them their liberty as soon as they were 
strong onthewing. Not that I ever caged 
them, except at night, for the sight of acaged 
bird always pains me, and at the risk of be- 
ing thought tedious I feel that these details 
would be incomplete if I failed to record the 
sayings and doings of our little pet, named 
Doll Baby. She was the beauty of the 
family; the rich color of her plumage was 
quite phenomenal, and like other young 
ladies, seemed desirous of showing her fine 
clothes to the admiring throng. So I liber- 
ated her in one of the city parks. 

I missed my little pet very much, and about 
a week afterward I turned my steps to the 
park, and as I approached the spot where 
she had flown from my hand, I called “ Baby! 
Baby!” in the vain hope of seeing her, when 
to my unbounded delight and surprise, the 
little creature came flying toward me. It 
was a tender meeting, but my friend did 
not look happy. She had found the world 
was not all sunshine, even to a little birdie, 
and I felt that the time for us two to part 
had not come yet, so I folded my veil round 
her and brought her home, not at all 
ashamed of the emotions that had been stir- 
red in my heart by the love of an English 
sparrow—only a sparrow. 

Emma THORNTON, 
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F' TER spending a morning with a flock 
of warblers, trying to fix your glass on 
the spot overhead where the leaves stirred, 
striving to catch .the colors of the cap and 
wing bars of the little object fluttering 
through the branches of a sapling three or 
four rods away ; making your neck ache 
looking for the vexatious flitters that hunt 
in the tops of the highest trees; following 
the hint of a faint cAzp here, while you keep 
your eye on half a dozen of the rarer war- 
blers that have just come in sight over there; 
losing track of the whole flock as you stop 
to study the habits of one; and then having 
to trudge the woods over, straining your ears 
till convinced that you are deaf, as you try 
in vain to catch the chick-a-dee-dee of the 
titmouse, or the yank, yank, of the nuthatch, 
which would give a clue to the whereabouts 
of the runaways—after a morning spent in 
this way, you will come back to the thrushes 
with a feeling of restful relief. 

In the first place, they are large enough 
to be seen, and give you the full benefit of 
their size by keeping near the ground. 
Then, if you find one, he is very likely to 
stay, and let you inspect him. Moreover, 
it is possible to identify him without know- 
ing about each individual tail feather and 
wing marking. Besides all this, you gain 
self-respect in associating with the thrushes. 
When you have chased after a flock of war- 
blers half a day, only to find, on comparing 
your notes with descriptions in the books, 
that what you saw applies equally well to 
three or four widely differing species, your 
opinion of yourself dwindles unpleasantly. 
Depressing doubts creep into your mind. 
But with the thrushes the case is reversed. 
You can write essays in your note book 
while they sit and look at you. You can 
arrange their songs in flats and sharps to 
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suit your fancy, and they will not demur. 
Indubitably, you must treat them with re- 
spect. But whoever thought of making a 
noise in the presence of a philosopher, or 
taking liberties with asage? You feel flat- 
tered by being allowed to watch them at a 
distance, and when you get home and find 
Ridgway’s Manual ready to endorse your 
identifications, your self-respect is restored. 

Still, there are difficulties in discriminat- 
ing between the thrushes, and I confess 
they puzzled meat first. I began by study- 
ing the wood, the hermit, and the tawny. 
They all had brown backs, white speckled 
breasts, and beautiful voices. But very 
soon I found that they could be easily dis- 
tinguished by variations in the shade of 
brown on their backs, by size and arrange- 
ment of the speckles, and by the quality of 
their songs. 

In Coloring of Back. 

The brown of the wood is reddest on head and 
shoulders. 

The brown of the hermit is reddest on the tail. 

The ¢awny has a uniformly tawny back. 


Ln Speckling of the Breast. 

The wood is heavily speckled with large brown 
spots, except on a plain middle area. 

The ermit, in keeping with his smaller size, is 
less heavily marked, with smaller speckles, and has 
a plain area underneath, as well as on his neck and 
breast. 

The ¢awny is only lightly spotted on the sides of 
his breast, and has a tawny chin and throat. 

In Character of Song. 
The wood has a loud, rich, broken song. 
The Aermit's resembles the wood’s in quality, but 


is much superior, It has a trill inserted in each 
phrase, 


The /awny has a low sweet song consisting of a 
succession of trills, in descending scale. 


In many places the wood thrush is found 
in the most open ground, and the hermit in 
the densest forest, but during a cold snap 
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on April 26, 27 and 29, 1884, Mr. John H, 
Sage saw several migrating hermit thrushes 
in the streets and about the dooryards in 
Portland, Conn., and Mr. Brewster has 
found the wood thrush at home and abund- 
ant in the mountains of western North 
Carolina.* Indeed, the haunts of the dif- 
ferent thrushes vary greatly, and not only 
in different parts of the country, but with 
individual preference in the same section 
This is markedly the case with the 


WILSON’S THRUSH; VEERY; TAWNY THRUSH. 


I know one that sings in a locust tree 
close to a house by the side of the road, 
apparently indifferent to the baying of 
hounds, and the noisy play of children. 
And I have found others that were shy, 
even in the seclusion of an alder swamp. 

I know five haunts of the veery in one 
woods. Two are in dry second growth, one 
of them being on the western exposure of 
the woods, where the coldest winds sweep 
over the hill, and little is heard except the 
woodpecker’s reveille, and the pensive note 
of the wood pewee. Here their chief oc- 
cupation is turning the dry leaves aside 
with their bills, and scratching among them, 
hen fashion, for worms. 

The three other places are moist fern- 
eries, two of them being in the most pro- 
tected part of the woods. One is in a grove 
of maple saplings, where the sun streams in 
to light up great masses of the arching 
hairy mountain fern, and warm the moss- 
covered drumming log of the partridge. 
Another, is an old swamp on whose bor- 
der a giant hemlock stands. Here the red 
morning sunlight creeps up soon after the 
birds are awake, and touches caressingly 
the smooth trunks of the beeches. It al- 
ways seems as if the veery were more so- 
ciable here than on the dark western side 
of the woods. If you find one’ running 
along oh the dark moss, you are sure to see 
another standiffg among the ferns; if you 
stop to see how the sunlight shimmers 
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through the young hemlocks, a friendly 

kree-ah from a bush near by will prepare 

you for the low song that trills in descend- 

ing scale through the cool morning air, and * 
breaks the hush of sunrise, as one after an- 

other of the peaceful songsters takes it up 

and carries it along. 

In this swamp, on the soft decayed wood 
in the top of an old stump, five or six feet 
from the ground, one of the vegry'’s nests 
was found, and I think that careful search 
might have revealed others. But although 
such places seem best suited to the sweet 
choristers, I have found a nest ina locality 
as dissimilar as could be imagined. It was 
on the edge of a raspberry patch, where the 
sun beat down nearly all day long. The 
nest was deserted when I found it. Such 
a pretty structure as it was! Within a foot 
or so of the ground, wedged in between the 
sides of a young beech, it was made almost 
entirely of old leaves, and completely dis- 
guised by the crisp brown ones still cling- 
ing to the twigs. The lining was of dead 
leaves, roots and stems. The four eggs 
were a beautiful unspotted robin’s egg blue. 
What a pity it seemed that such an attrac- 
tive little home should be broken up! Who 
will ever know its tragedy! Perhaps the 
lonely father bird still haunts the woods 
mourning for his little mate! 

In his own quiet way, the veery is a pe- 
culiarly sociable bird. So, although his song 
is the least remarkable of the three thrushes, 
his conversational notes and calls are both 
varied and numerous. His regular song is 
a series of trills descending the scale, and 
may be rendered as a trilled trea, trea, trea. 
Another form of this is tee, tree, trum, 
rea, rea, 

Last spring I was greatly puzzled by hear- 
ing in the woods what seemed like the bleat- 
ing of alamb; and although I soon suspected 
its source, it was some time before I saw the 
veery making this peculiar sound. It re- 
sembles a bleat so nearly that it can be 
fairly represented by the syllables da-ah-ah. 
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Mr. Brewster says it is a common phrase of 
the Wilson’s from the mountains of North 
Carolina to Maine and Labrador. I have 
heard it modified into a rapid run resemb- 
ling “taree. As far as I have observed, this 
bleating call is usually connected with flight, 
or motion of some kind. 

The commonest calls of the veery when 
undisturbed are &ree-ah and kree-up. His 
kree'-whee-a is in a higher key and suggests 
alarm. Qne day I went through the bushes 
where a family of young were hiding. The 
mother sat on a branch looking down in 
dismay, anxiously wagging her tail. Whee- 
ah! she called, and then added in under- 
tone what seemed to be a warning, and 
sounded like de still, be still! 

Sitting on a stump in the raspberry patch, 
I have drawn a number of veerys about me 
by imitating their 4ree-ah, and one of the 
rarest forest concerts I ever listened to be- 
gan with this call. It was ona June af- 
ternoon, when the sunbeams slanted lazily 
through the heavy summer air, tipping the 
fern fronds, and giving a touch of golden 
enchantment to the brown leaves that strew- 
ed the ground. Kvee-ah, kree-up, came the 
sweet rich call, first from one side and then 
another, till a dozen thrushes gathered. 
Then from their leafy covers rose the grave 
beautiful song. It seemed the choral of 
a dream, in which each note came forth as 
an inspiration. 

HERMIT THRUSH. 

In literature and in the field the tawny 
and hermit thrushes are constantly con- 
founded. The most marked differences 
have been given, but there are a few lesser 
points that may be of use in distinguishing 
them. The back of the hermit is olive, 
while the tawny, as his name indicates, has 
a tawny back. The hermit has the habit 
of raising his tail and then letting it drop 
straight down. The tawny raises his tail 
higher, and lowers it only to the horizontal. 
The hermit is solitary and shy; the tawny 
sociable and comparatively confiding. The 


veery nests in various places; the hermit, 
almost always on the ground in a swamp, 
building with leaves, sedge and moss. 

The call of the tawny is greatly varied; 
the hermit has a peculiar, nasal chuck, which, 
Mr. Bicknell says, suggests “the note of a 
distant blackbird.” 

The low, sweet, trilled song of the tawny 
bears little resemblance to the loud, richiy 
modulated song of the hermit; but as they 
have been mistaken for each other, it may 
be well to give the approximate relations 
of time and note, in musical phrase, Like 
the song of the tawny, the hermit’s is di- 
vided into three parts, going down the scale. 
But the trill is, here, only the middle of each 
phrase. 
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At a little distance, this is probably the 
most beautiful song of our woods. Mr. 
Burroughs says to him it is the finest sound 
in nature. In the Adirondack region the 
retiring hermit is appropriately known as 
the “swamp angel.” 

Comparing his song with that of the 
wood thrush, Mr. Burroughs says: “The 
cast of its song is very much like that of 
the wood thrush, and a good observer 
might easily confound the two. But hear 
them together and the difference is quite 
marked: the song of the hermit is in a 
higher key, and is more mild and ethereal. 
His instrument is a silver horn which he 
winds in the most solitary places. The 
song of the wood thrush is more golden 
and leisurely, Its tone comes near to that 
of some rare stringed instrument.” In an- 
other place he says: “Through the general 
chorus of wrens and warblers I detect this 


A Talking Crow. 


sound rising pure and serene, as if a spirit 
from some remote height were slowly chant- 
ing a divine accompaniment. This song 
appeals to the sentiment of the beautiful 
in me, and suggests a serene religious beati- 
tude as no other sound in nature does. It 
is perhaps more of an evening than a morn- 
ing hymn, though I hear it at all hours of 
the day. It is very simple, and I can hardly 
tell the secret of its charm. ‘O spheral, 
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spheral!’ he seems to say; ‘O holy, holy!’ 
* * * interspersed with the finest trills 
and the most delicate preludes. It is not 
a proud, gorgeous strain, like the tanager’s 
or the grosbeak’s; suggests no passion or 
emotion—nothing personal—but seems to 
be the voice of that calm sweet solemnity 
one attains to in his best moments, _ It real- 
izes a peace and a deep solemn joy that 
only the finest souls may know.” / 
FLORENCE A. MERRIAM. 


A TALKING CROW. 


ONCE had a neighbor who owned a 
talking crow. The bird had been 
taken from its nest when very young, and 
was confined in a cage, receiving much at- 
tention from the various members of the 
household. His owner’s name was Arthur 
Watson, and Mrs. Watson, standing one 
day in the door calling to her husband at 
dinner time, was much surprised to hear 
Dick repeat “A-r-t-h-u-r,” imitating very 
closely her prolonged tone and rising in- 
flection. After this the bird received more 
attention than ever, and rapidly learned to 
say words and sentences. He became so 
tame that he was finally released from his 
cage and flew about the village at will, mak- 
ing friends with everybody. His favorite 
mode of salutation was to fly down by the 
side, or in front of the person he wished to 
address, screaming out in a shrill falsetto, 
“Old black cro-ow has come!” dwelling 
upon the word crow with a prolonged cres- 
cendo that gave the sentence a very pecu- 
liar effect. Sometimes he would simply 
throw back his head and say “ Hello, Ed,” 
in quick sharp tones, repeating it until he 
received an answering “Hello,” when he 
would fly away apparently satisfied, Stran- 
gers were frequently startled by his abrupt 
address. On ope occasion a neighbor was 
having his house repainted, and Dick flew 
over early in the morning to see what was 


going on. One of the painters was a stran- 
ger in the neighborhood. He was standing 
on the ladder, thirty feet from the ground, 
when he heard the rushing of wings as Dick 
flew and alighted on the edge of the roof, 
screaming out his favorite sentence, “Old 
black cro-ow has come!” The perplexed 
wielder of the brush was so frightened that 
it was with difficulty he kept from falling. 

The boys taught this wise bird to play 
hide-and-seek with them, and in the winter 
he would go with them coasting. He was. 
very happy when he could join the children 
in any of their sports. Dick was very mis- 
chievous withal, and would steal spoons. 
and other small shining objects, hiding 
them under the barn or in any out-of-the- 
way place that pleased his fancy. He espe- 
cially delighted in pulling up seedlings that 
had been transplanted, and in taking clothes. 
pins off the line, indulging in frantic glee 
when the garments fell to the ground. 

It is said that a crow will learn to talk 
if a small cord under the tongue be cut: 
but Mr. Watson always claimed that Dick’s. 
vocal powers were a complete surprise to- 
every member of the family, and had not 
been in the least facilitated by operation or 
special instruction. 

Dick shared the fate of most pets of that 
description, and was accidentally shot. 

Mary E, SHULTs, 
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MEMBERSHIP RETURNS. 
THE registered membership of the Society on 
Qct. 31 was 40,783, showing an increase of 1,033 
during the month, due to the following sources: 
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THE PROPOSED MONUMENT TO AUDUBON. 

ArT the recent meeting in New York of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the fact that the remains of the great naturalist 
Audubon lie in an obscure and little visited portion 
of Trinity Cemetery, New York city, and that his 
tomb is unmarked by any distinguishing monument, 
was brought to the attention of the members. The 
‘demands upon the time of all in attendance at that 
meeting were so great, that no action was taken by 
the Association, although the most lively interest 
was expressed by individual members, and the pro- 
priety of marking the resting place of the founder of 
American ornithology by a suitable monument was 
appreciated, 

The Audubon plot in Trinity Cemetery will prob- 
ably be disturbed by the continuation westward of 
One Hundred and Fifty-third street. The trustees 
of the cemetery have with commendable liberality 
assigned the Audubon family a new lot close to One 
Hundred and Fifty-fifth street, in full sight of Audu- 
bon Park, and near the end of Audubon ayenue, 
when this shall be continued from the north; and 
they are in hearty co-operation with the monument 
enterprise. 

At the first autumn meeting of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, a committee was appointed to 
solicit funds, and make all arrangements for a monu- 
ment. Vice-President Trowbridge then appointed 
as the committee, Prof. Thomas Egleston of the 
School of Mines, Chairman; Prof, Daniel Martin of 
Rutgers Female College, and Dr. N. L. Britton of 

Columbia College. This committee has organized 


with Dr. Britton as secretray and treasurer, and is 
now ready to receive subscriptions, which will be 
properly acknowledged. Checks should be made 
payable to N. L. Britton, treasurer; and post office 
orders should be drawn on Station H, New York 
city. 

The committee estimates that between $6,000 and 
$10,000 will be required to crect and engrave a shaft 
worthy the memory of America’s great naturalist, 
and while confident that this amount will be forth- 
coming, desires to have interest taken in the project 
by scientists in all departments in all portions of the 
country. 


After the Academy of Sciences had taken up the 
matter of erecting a suitable monument to America’s 
greatest ornithologist, the American Ornithologists’ 
Union held a meeting at Washington at which a 
committee consisting of Messrs. Geo. Bird Grinnell, 
Wm. Dutcher and G. B. Sennett, all of this city, was 
appointed to act in concert with the committee of the 
New York Academy of Sciences to secure funds to 
aid in the erection of the proposed monument. 

It was the feeling of the meeting that all ornithol- 
ogists and others interested in birds would be glad 
of an opportunity to contribute to the fund. 


We too think that some of our forty thousand 
members will be glad of an opportunity to contribute 
tothe fund. We could raise the monument ourselves 
by a subscription of twenty-five cents a member, 
but there are others desirous of contributing, and 
we are not asked to monopolize the undertaking, but 
simply to contribute toward it, so while we are pre- 
pared to appreciate a liberal response we hope that 
none of our members will subscribe to the fund 
excepting those who reckon it a privilege to be 
associated with the undertaking. 

Checks should be made payable to N. L. Britton, 
treasurer of the committee as above indicated. 


STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY IN SCHOOLS. 

Mr. GEORGE M. MINCHIN, of the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, contributes the following to 
the Sedborne Society Letters : 

“To any one who knows something of the habits 
and names of birds, the ignorance displayed by many 
of his friends concerning their very names, size, 
color, etc., is often astounding. Several of my 
friends, for instance—men of physical science, skil- 
ful metaphysicians, literary men—do not know the 
difference between a goldfinch and a bullfinch, or 
between a grouse anda pheasant! The same ignor- 
ance extends to the animal kingdom generally; and 
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although it seems to be tolerated, and indeed ren- 
dered necessary by the ordinary course of education 
in schools, it is, in reality, a scandalous blot on our 
educational system. 

“The remedy is extremely simple. Introduce 
among the school books a short manual of natural 
history, dealing rather with the interesting character- 
istics of animals than with the science of their struc- 
ture—just those things which interest youth without 
producing a strain on the intellect—and the result 
will be a far more widely spread knowledge of the 
inhabitants of our fields, streams, and woods than 
that which now prevails. Another result will be a 
greater sympathy with the non-human portion of life, 
and a diminution of that cruelty to animals which is 
one of the very worst characteristics of our people, a 
cruelty which is, sometimes at least, a result of some 
infinitely absurd superstition, as in the case of the 
treatment of young yellow-hammers in parts of Scot- 
land. 

“Indeed, the omission of the teaching of natural 
history (in an easy and interesting shape) in our 
schools fits ill with the vast importance now attained 
by biology, a science of immense possibilities, and 
one which is ‘advancing by leaps and bounds.’” 


WHAT THE KANSAS MAIL BROUGHT US. 
BEVERLY, Lincoln Co., Kan., Nov. 9, 1887. 
Audubon Society: 

DEAR SIRS—As many are writing about their pets 
I thought I would write about mine, too, 

I have a sparrow that I caught one evening after 
school. 

I think a cat had caught him once, for one wing 
was bruised and the skin was torn on his head, but 
he is all right now. 

I put him in a cage with some canaries and he 
began to eat as soon as he saw the canaries eating. 

He now hops about in the cage like the canaries, 
but is still pretty wild. 

I also have a male brown thrush, over a year old. 

He does not sing much but is very amusing. 

If a stick or anything loose is left in his reach, he 
will pull it into his cage if possible. 

We once had a crow blackbird and I think he was 
the funniest pet we ever had. 

One day he got into a gallon can which had a little 
green paint in the bottom and got nearly covered 
with it. 

He would roost in some trees in front of the house 
and in the morning he would come to the door for 
his breakfast. 

One day he disappeared and I think a cat got him, 
for he never came tack. 

It was in the summer so he did not go south. 

Ever your friend, Davis A. BOYLEs. 
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A DISHUMANIZING AMUSEMENT, 

*‘NoT once or twice only, at the sea-side, have I 
come across a sad and disgraceful sight—a sight 
which haunts me still—a number of harmless sea- z 
birds lying defaced and dead upon the sand, their 
white plumage red with blood, as they had been 
tossed there, dead or half-dead, their torture and 
massacre having furnished a day’s amusement to 
heartless and senseless men. Amusement! I say 
execrable amusement! All killing for mere killing 
sake is execrable amusement. Can you imagine the 
stupid callousness, the utter insensibility to mercy 
and beauty, of the man who, seeing those bright, 
beautiful creatures as their white, immaculate wings 
flash in the sunshine over the blue waves, can go out 
in a boat with his boys to teach them to become 
brutes in character by finding amusement—I say 
again dishumanizing amusement—by wantonly mur- 
dering these fair birds of God, or cruelly wounding 
them, and letting them fly away to wait and die in 
lonely places?”— Archdeacon Farrar, in a sermon 
preached at Westminster Abbey, 


AT the Boston meeting of the American Ornitho- 
logists’ Union, recently, a letter was read from Mr, 
William Lloyd, of Texas, telling of his observations 
in the arid region of western Texas to determine 
what birds indicate proximity to water and at what 
distance. The observations extend over four years 
and Mr. Lloyd gives the following list ‘‘as certain- 
ties,” with the greatest distance at which each occurs 
from water: ‘‘Cardinal, one mile; warblers (includ- 
ing chat), one mile; vireos, two miles; mockingbirds, 
two and one-half to three and one-half miles; blue 
grosbeak, the same; orchard oriole, Bullock's oriole, 
and nonpareil, each three miles; Carolina dove, three 
to five miles; black-capped titmouse, four miles; 
Texas cardinal, six miles. This only applies to sum- 
mer, and will not hold in winter or during migra- 
tions.” The letter further states that Mr. Lloyd has 
put the result of his observations to practical use. 


THE Journal of Geneva, a Swiss newspaper, con- 
tained, during a severe ‘‘cold snap” last spring, the 
following advertisement: ‘‘ Notice to the Chari- 
table.—On account of the heavy snow-fall and the 
extreme cold, the resident birds, and birds of passage, 
in Geneva, make this pressing appeal to a generous 
public. ‘They earnestly request that the reader will 
place, in some place not likely to be covered with 
snow, a plate containing seeds, or a modest provision 
of bread crumbs. In return for this favor, they here- 
by engage, as soon as the warm weather returns, to 
wage unrelenting war against destructive insects of 
every variety.” This pathetic advertisement was 
very generally ‘‘answered,” and the birds of Geneva 
fared very well as long as the snow lasted. 
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THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


a a AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protection of 
* American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes. The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 
ment concerning 
THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS, 

Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming. This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species. It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage to 
be used for ornamental purposes—principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and clothing. These men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers. The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at aJl times and at all seasons. It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer’s crops, or a bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its-brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher's lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have been published which give an 
idea Of what the slaughter must be. We know thata single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 70,000 
birds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins. 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can bird skins aresent abroad. The great European markets’ 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in a months from one auction room, 404,464 West 
Indian and Brazilian bird skins, and 56,389 East Indian birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have oe sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds, 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plumage flashed 
in the sunlight. 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS, 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects Sg a with such extounding rapidity that a single 

air may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 
Billions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them would swarm 
upon the farmer's crops and lessen the results of his labors, 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very long ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, from 4 
A. M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 312 visits to 
the four young were made, 119 by the male and 193 by the 
female. 1f we suppose only six insects to have been trout 
at each Visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 
young alone, in this one summer’s day, not far from 2,000 
insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog- 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist or 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them, 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created, 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the reatest of 
American ornithologists, has been founded. The objects 
sought to be accomplished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible — 

(x) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. 
bid, The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 

irds, 

(3) The wearing of the feathers of wild birds. Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted. 

he Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 
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birds which are now practically without protection. Our 
game birds are already protected by law, and in large measure 
by public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports~- 
man. The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 

PLAN OF THE WORK. : 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. The wrong is toler- 
ated now only because of thoughtlessness and indifference. 
‘The birds are killed for millinery purposes. So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. To so present the 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective Sentiment is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are furnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, and certificates 
are issued to members, 

TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership in the Society. It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred, There are no fees, nor dues, nor any expenses of any 
kind. There are no conditions as to age. The boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people actively concerned in the protection of 
our birds. It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
pricy the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ress, 

agar ASSOCIATE —— erat = 

S there are a very great number of people in full sympathy 
with the Audubon aA ica and read ss lend it their moral 
Support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form a class of Associate Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the Audu- 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to any local secretary, will be enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members. All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration. 

‘ LOCAL SECRETARIES, 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages. 
The local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the pl ges for 
enrollment and file at the Society’s office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certi- 
ficate of membership will be issued to any person except upon 
the receipt of a signed ledge at the office of the Society, 
Where no local secreta has yet been appointed, individual 
applicants for membership may address the Society at its 
office, No. 40 Park Row, New York. 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office, Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms. 

. THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE, 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John James Audubon, after whom the Society very appro. 
priately takes its name. 

The office of the Society is at 4o Park Row, New York city. 
All communications should be addressed 
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Achilles, the greatest warrior of the elder world, could only 
receive his death wound in his heel. Many men and women 
have died since his day by receiving their death blow also 
upon the foot, discovering all too late that this was a vital 
part of the body. Wet feet, cold feet, hot and perspiring feet, 
are as dangerous to health and life as the wound that slew 
Achilles. Be wise in time and cover your feet properly, and 
protect them from the rapid and extreme changes of our 
climate. 
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Top, Waukenphast Button Boots..... ............. 3.00 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt Calf, Foxed Kid-Top, Wau- 

kenphast Button Boots.............cccccces cceuuce 3.00 


These Shoes are especially designed to take the place of the 
highest grade custom work of the finest material and finish, 
and the best workmanship that can be produced. I do not 
hesitate to warrant them equal to any custom made that are 
sold from $6 to $7 per pair, and at almost half the price. They 
are made in every variety, shape and form, and it makes no 
difference what the preference may be, I can guarantee a per- 
fect fit and satisfaction in every instance. 


SCANVAS SEHOES. 

My stock of Canvas Shoes of every description for Ladies 
Misses and Children is now complete, such as Lawn Tennis, 
Bicycle, Yachting, and for all outdoor sporting purposes, at 
astonishingly low prices. 

I have tireless shoes for walkers, wing like slippers for dan- 
cers, dressy shoes for promenaders, low shoes for the comfort- 
loving ; in fact every kind of foot covering for Men, Women 
and Children, and at prices much lcwer than the same quality 
and make of goods are sold for elsewhere. 

People out of town should send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, which is mailed free on application. 


A, J. CAMMEYER, 


Sixth Avenue & Twelfth Street. 


’ 
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264 AUDUBON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. | 


Unheard-of Premiums 


for Work 


The best magazines in the world for the young of all ages—five of 
them (see below). 

The best things to be got in this part of the world for the money 
—about three hundred of them (see a sample or two below). 

The things are paid to those who get subscribers. The unheard-of 
part is the rate. _ It is more than generous. 


Here are the magazines : 


Babyland: nurse-help for the mother Pansy: for the Sunday school age Wide Awake: library, study, play- 
and baby joy for the little one; soc, a year. and aim; $1. house, life at home and abroad, com- 
Our Little Men and Women: delight- Chautauqua Young Folks’ Yournal: panionship of the wise and good; $2.40 
ful a and years for beginning read- for studious young folks; $r. a year. 
ers; $1. 


The things to be paid are better than money, because they are 
more than the money could possibly be. They are better also, some of 
them, because you never heard of them, and wouldn't have the chance 
to get them for some time yet. 

But the rate! For $1.25 in new subscriptions we pay $1 in mer- 
chandise! More than that on the average. Some things we get to 


better advantage than others. We pay as we buy. 


Take a well-known example: the Wa- _—_ doormat, price $4, for $4.50 in new sub- Another: a Mason& Hamlin organ (ca- 
terbury watch with chain and whistle scriptions. Another: the Bissell Carpet talogue price $165) for $1x0 in new sub- 


and agate charm. We call them alto- sweeper, price $3, for $ .25. Another: scriptions. Another: your choi 
gether worth $3, and Pay them for $4 the Kerosene Brivk, price 35 cents, for Pemig’s water color art statis aie 
in new subscriptions. nother well- ocents. Another: a photographic out- productions of oil paintings, $1 for $1.10. 
known example: the _Weeden engine, t, Horsman’s Eclipse, $2.50, in $2.75. Another: your choice of 2000 books, any 
price $1.25, for $x.35 in new subscrip- Another: everything children wear, $1 book we publish, $x for $1.20. And so 
tions. for $1.60. Another: jack-plane pencil- on throu h 32 pages of ee things 

Another example not well-known but sharpener, 25 cents, for 30 cents. An- for children an picked-out things for 
worth knowing: the Hartmansteel-wire other: silver-plated ware, $x for $1.10. the family, 


Send five cents for a sample copy of any one magazine, or fifteen 


cents for all, 


D LOTHROP COMPANY PUBLISHERS 


Franklin and Hawley Streets Boston 
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PRICES ON | 
PRESERVES REDUCED DEC.IST85 


Our Preserves & Jefiles have 
led the market for 40 years, 

Our Mince Méat & Plum Pud- 
ding are simply incomparable. 

Our Salad Dressing and New 
Process Catsup give tone to 
the most modest repast, 

While our Ollves, Capers and 
Brandy Eyvehts aafed tes 
transform it into a feast, 

For sale by the leading Grocers on 
the American Continent. Any arti 
cle your Grocer cannot supply, we 
will if you send for a price-list. 
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For all who take an interest in Outdoor Recreation and Study. 


For 
For-OUT=DOOR LEiFE? 
For CAMPING? 

For ANGLING ? 

For SHOOTING? 

For YACEH BEING? 

For CANOEING ? 


TERMS: $4.00 per year; $2.00 for 6 months. 
Mention this magazine. Address 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York City. ey : 


FOREST: AND STREAM pie 


Sport with Gun and Rod. 


This superb volume contains a vast amount of matter of the 
highest interest to sportsmen. Almost all kinds of Américan 
game are treated in its pages, and it is profusely illustrated ; 
886 pp. Three styles are published: Embossed leather, $15; 
clothe $10; cloth, on cheaper paper, $5. 


Antelope and Deer of America. 

By Hon. J. D. Caton, LL.D. This volume tells of the 
haunts and habits of our antelope and deer, where to find 
them, how to hunt them, of their life in the woods and under 
domestication. Price $2.50. 


Forest and Stream Fables. 


By “‘Awausoose.”’ A series of seven fables in prose and to 
every one a picture. All of them have pith and point.  rocts. 


: The Canoe Aurora, : 

By Dr. C. A. Neide. The well-told story of the author's 
cruisen a tiny canoe from an Adirondack lake to the Gulf of 
» Mexico. Price $1.00, ; 


Canoe Handling. ; 
By C. Bowyer Vaux (‘Dot’’). By the first of livin 

American canoeists,. In this book he tells all about how to sai 

} and handle a canoe, and how to care for it, either when in use 


, or laid up for winter. Price $1.00. 

* 

* Small Yachts. : 
; THEIR Desicn AND Construction, by. C. P. Kunnarpr. 


This sumptuous quarto volume covers the whole range of 
yacht designing and care, and is the only work of the kind yet 
issued in America, The text occupies 325 pages, illustrated 
with many engravings, and besides there are 7o full-page 
plates. Price $7.00. 


Our New Alaska. 

__ By Cuas. HAttock, In this handsome illustrated volume, 
« Mr. Hallock gives the result of his travels in our northernmost 

possessions, Price $z.50. 


C. L. SCHEMBER, 96 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK.—'‘‘ FOREST AND STREAM” PRESS, 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


full of the lore of woods and waters, sketches of travel and adventure with rod and gun, 
stories of camp and woodland shanty life, natural history paperson game andsong = = 
birds, studies of wild animals and their ways, camp-fire yarns, instructive papers, and roughly told 
experiences of backwoods hunters; with innumerable practical hints, helps and wrinkles of its own. fee 


DO YOU HAPPEN TO HAVE A TASTE ; 
NATURAL HISTORY? Read 


? (ae Send for free catalogue of Forest and Stream >a 
zt Address Forest AND STREAM PuRLIsHING Co., 4o Park Row, New York, — 
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the Forest and Stream. — 
the Forest and Stream. 
the Forest and Stream, 
the Forest and Stream, — 
the Forest and Stream, — 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the forest and Stream, 


Single numbers (of newsdealers or mailed) 10 cents. i 


Read 
Read 
Read 
Read 


~~’ 
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The Forest Waters the Farm; d 

Or, THE VALUE OF WoopLanps As Reservorrs, ByANTO- 
NIN Rousset; translated by Rev. S. W. Powert. A famous 
book on forestry. Every farmer ought to haye it, for the 
questions so intelligently discussed in it are of agricultural im- | 
portance; rog pp. hrs, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. = 


Canoe and Boat Building * 3 
For AMATRuRS. By W. P.SterHens. A manual of boat 
aS by the Fanoeiig editor of Forest and Stream. Be- | = 
sides the 189 pages of descriptive text, there are 29 plates, 
working drawings, which enable even the novice to build his 
own canoe and build it well. Price $z.50. > 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


By Tueopore Roosgvett, A book of hunting adventure 


in Dakota and Montana. Price $3.50. : 


SP PRP RTT TTT TET LEE ££, ———————— bs 
Training vs. Breaking. i 

By S. T. Hammonn, kennel editor of Forest and Stream. 
Nearly forty years experience in training and handling dogs 
has taught the author that these intelligent animals are more _ 
easily controlled by kindness than by severity. There isa 


chapter on training pet and house dogs. Price $1.00. ce: 
- cS 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, ss 


By ‘‘Sengca.” A little book full of receipts and hints for _ 
the camp cook, by a practi¢al man who has tried them, In- 
dispensable to the camper. Price $1.00. > 


. *, 
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Fyshhe and Fysshynge. 


By Dame BMF BERNERS. 
quaint old boo 


Woodcraft. : Jae 
By “Nessmuk.’’ In ‘Woodcraft’? Nessmuk imparts the 
knowledge of the woods that he has been fifty yearsiascquirm _ 
ing. No man, however much he has camped out, can read 
this book without learning something, Price $1.00, , 


books, . . ) 


A | s. An elegant 
written in the Fifteenth century, 
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